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BRIEF MENTION 

Professor Uno Lindelof, of Helsingfors, is an 
English scholar of acknowledged merit, and any 
history of the language that he might write would 
be expected to take high rank. His Grunddragen 
has now been translated into English, and the 
title of the book, Elements of the History of the 
English Language (University of Washington 
Publications in English, vol. i), joined with the 
name of so eminent a scholar will attract atten- 
tion. It is to be regretted that reasonable expec- 
tations will encounter a considerable degree of dis- 
appointment. The treatise, of 128 pages, consists 
of (1) chapters on English as an Indo-European 
language ; (2) Old-English (a rather complete 
restatement of the grammar of sounds and inflec- 
tion); (3) the influence of foreign languages 
(some of the most instructive paragraphs are to 
be found here) ; and ( 4) the development of 
English since the year 1100 (the complex mate- 
rial of this portion of the subject has not been 
handled with particular success). It is useful 
and altogether commendable to treat these sub- 
jects in an elementary textbook, but the difficulty 
of doing this as it should be done has perhaps 
not been sufficiently considered by Professor 
Lindelof. At all events, Professor Munsterberg 
has supplied a pertinent expression : "The great 
scholar, who has tried his power in scores of 
special investigations, may try, at the height of 
his work, to connect his thoughts about the whole 
field into one system, and to translate it into the 
simple terms of a book for beginners. That is 
the sort of textbook which helps the world : 
nothing is more difficult and more noble ; every 
line written therein stands for pages " (Atlantic 
Monthly, September, 1906, p. 624). Professor 
Lindelof has not succeeded in constructing a uni- 
formly adequate exposition of his subject. His 
knowledge is full and his purpose is good, but he 
has not always thought out his facts with refer- 
ence to those "simple terms" that "help the 
world " of inexpert readers. At times he indulges 
in a sort of journalistic superficiality, which con- 
trasts strangely with statements that are master- 
fully clear and fittingly complete. A strongly 
sustained view of what the elements of a subject 
are should have saved the author from being in 
some cases elementary in the weakest sense of 
that word, and in other cases so technical as to 
baffle the comprehension of any reader that is not 
to some extent a specialist. Elements do not 
mean half-truths, but whole truths reduced to 
simple terms. Incompleteness that is detrimental 
to the satisfactory use of the book will be discov- 
ered, for example, in the author's references to 
the 'wave-theory' (pp. 25, 30, etc.); and to 
Grimm's Law ; and in his disappointing way of 



fulfilling a promise concerning Verner's Law (pp. 
50, 57). Such unexplained declarations as "The 
literary monuments of the transitional period are 
especially interesting" must evoke the rational 
query, Why? And a structural defect is con- 
spicuously exposed by an unwelcome but often 
repeated " space forbids " or "of this we cannot 
speak here." Undeniably, in such a sketch Pro- 
fessor Lindelof could not fail to contribute many 
valuable observations ; and it is pleasant to find 
that (contrary to strict propriety, perhaps) his 
scholarly enthusiasm is occasionally warmed even 
into sentiment ; but, judged most generously, 
the book cannot be said to supply a definite 
want. The translator, Dr. Robert M. Garrett, 
should have bestowed more pains upon his task. 
His paragraphs suggest the process of dependent 
transferrence rather than that of idiomatic trans- 
lation. There are easily avoided lapses into pro- 
fessional cant : ' ' stuff- words ' ' and ' ' form- words ' ' 
(p. 65) are ugly words ; and such a sentence as, 
" Here English stands in sharp contrast to OHG. , 
whose perhaps most peculiar characteristic is" 
etc. (p. 46), represents a variety of grammatical 
accuracy that cannot make amends for an offence 
against the translator's good taste. Slight cor- 
rections like the following would give relief at a 
large number of places : ' ' We take as our basis, 
as do [as is done in] philological works in gen- 
eral, a hypothetical West Germanic sound-stage, 
found [system of sounds, deduced, or inferred] 
by comparison " etc. (p. 42, note). 



Albrifias, sennores, que vos trayo buen mandado I 
The appearance of the two remaining volumes of 
R. Menendez Pidal's Cantor de Mio dd 1 marks 
the completion of one of the most important scien- 
tific undertakings in the field of Spanish litera- 
ture. In anticipation of a detailed review of the 
work it seems desirable to mention at least the 
scope of so monumental a work. Volume i 
(1908) contained the Gram&tica. Volume n, 
which is devoted to the Vocabulario, is a treatise 
of nearly five hundred pages, exhaustive as to 
words and word-forms, comparative in relation to 
medieval Spanish, and, at times, even encyclo- 
pedic in character. The volume contains not 
only numerous illustrations bearing on the arms, 
accoutrements, etc., but also two plates ; namely, 
a genealogy of the Vanig6mez family and a map 
of Spain at the end of the eleventh century, de- 
signed especially to illustrate history and geog- 
raphy in their relation to the Cantar de Mio 
dd. Volume in contains both an "edici6n pa- 
leogr^fica" and an "edici6n critica" of the poem. 



1 Cantar de Mio Cid. Texto, Gram&tica, y Vocabulario. 
Vols. II and in. Madrid: Bailly-BailliSre, 1911. 8vo., 
pp. 421-904 and 905-1182. 



